4-                         Shakespeare and Love

disastrous love seem to fall naturally into place in that
period of profound disturbance which is expressed in
Hamlet^ in Measure for Measure,, in Troilus and Cressida^
and in All's Well that Ends Well No doubt this disturb-
ance had its manifest reactions in realms of Shakespeare's
faith other than his faith in love; it may have been the
proximate cause of his greatest tragedies. But for these
we need not assume an origin in personal catastrophe.
Moreover, in the great tragic period Shakespeare's faith
in love has manifestly begun to reassert itself. We have
only to imagine Antony and Cleopatra written int the mood
of Troilus and Cressida to understand what Shakespeare
actually chose to do with a theme that would have lent
itself magnificently to all the bitterness of an outraged
heart1

If we put aside the plays of this period of disturbance,
which ordinary readers and literary critics alike have
felt to be discordant with Shakespeare's work as a whole,
we discover pervading the rest an attitude to love which
all cynics and most critics have conspired to describe as
romantic. It is true that it appears to flower most
divinely in what we call the romantic comedies; but
that does not mean that the love portrayed in them is
romantic in essence. Classification of this kind is super-
ficial and confusing, A poet uses the most convenient
plot as the foundation on which to build up the expres-
sion of his emotional attitude. The mere accident that
the plot contains improbable coincidences and en-
chanted islands cannot affect the substance of the
attitude expressed by its means. The romantic comedy
of one poet may be a trivial indulgence of the fancy,
while that of another is the flashing of a warm light into

1 See note, p. 190.